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THE CAVERN OF STROZZI. 
In Continuation. 


*“ More than two years had ex- 
pired, during which time-I had 
been confined within the precincts 
of the Castie of Peschia, wearied 
with grief and remorse. 
fervescence of a warm climate in- 
creased that disposition I had re- 
ceived from nature, and perhaps 
the worst of my torments was, that 
I was obliged to restrain those fires 
which consumed me. Often, 
while indulging my ardent reveries 
among the shady groves, I per- 
ceived a shepherd, seated under 
the shade of a beech tree, with a 
young village maiden. 
filled my heart with sorrow, and 
my eyes with tears. I wandered 
alone through the thick groves, 
reflecting that if my cruel hand 
had spared my lover, I might have 
tasted the same pleasures as these 
shepherds. 


“ Tt was about this period when 
an old woman, who furnished the 
Castle with cream and cheese, re- 
quested my permission to present 
her niece to me, whom she Intend- 
ed sheuld succeed to her business : 
r willingly consented ; and one 
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morning as I sat at my toilet, I 
saw the good Genova, followed by 
a young country lass, whom she 
told me was her relation, and beg- 
ged to recommend her to my pro- 
tection.—‘ She is a poor orphan,’ 
said she, ‘who has nothing to de- 
pend upon but her innocence and 
your kindness, Sigrora.” 1 prom- 
ised it to her, and the young per- 
son said she would do all in her 
power to merit it. 


“fT was struck with the un- 
common beauty, the decent, yct 
noble air, . and the captivating 
graces of the niece of Genova, L 
was still more surprised when 
some days after I conversed with 
her: she not only expressed herself 
in the most polished and elegant 
language, but the subjects ort 
which she spoke, evinced an un- 
derstanding far above the vulgar. 


* One time in particular, when 
I was contemplating her, whiist 
with her delicate fingers she was 
pressing the teats of a cow, and 
was filling a large bowl with milk 
not more white than her own 
bosom, on a sudden she started 
from her work, and attentively ex- 
amined the milk. By the suffusion 
which covered her countenance, ! 
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perceived she was agitated by a 
secret emotion. I asked her the 
cause : * Alas, she exclaimed, ‘ if 
this animal is not speedily relieved, 
in an heur or two at farthest she 
must die.” This was not the time 
to enguire further ; but when, by 
a decoction of balsamic herbs, 
which she herseit culled, she had 
stopped the progress of the disor- 
der she had observed, I asked her 
what symptoms had discovered it 
to her? She answered ‘ That it 
was the livid colour and mottled 
streaks in the milk.’ Pursuing 
afterwards this proposition, she 
entered into a chemical analysis of 
the nature, qualities, and proper- 
ties of that liquor, the causes that 
might alter it, and the inductions 
to be drawn by that means relative 
to the health of the animal that had 
produced it. 


“© My astonishment and admira- 
tion increased at hearing such sci- 
entilic observations from ene whom 
I should have supposed only capa- 
ble of speaking the rustic idiom of 
her native village. ¢ Explain,’ said 
1,‘ by what miracle yuu possess 
such information; if Genova had 
Dot assured me you were her niece, 
I should have thought you a divini- 
ty disguised in sylvan habits: your 
appearance and your knowledge 
would justify such an opinion. 


‘tt is doubtless,’ she replied, 
‘to your paruality [ am indebted 
for tne favourable comparison you 
have made the little 


knowledge I possess, and the ex- 


between 


treme ignorance you have ob- 
served throughout this part of the 
country. Like them, Signora, I 
am but a plain country girl, but I 
have had the happiness to find in 
the lover who has gained my affec- 
tions, a man of sense, who has in- 
structed me. Its to hislessons I 
am indebted for what knewledge 
I possess, as it is to his tenderness 
I owe the happiness I enjoy.’ 


“ This frank confession made 
me desirous of learning further de- 
tails. Zanetta(for I need not con- 
ceal her name) answered me with- 
out reserve ; and the following is 
the substance of what I learned 
from her. She thus addressed me : 


‘The venerable Chrysostome, 
Curate ef Peschia, is an old man, 
equally pious and benevolent: his 
whole life is divided between the 
service of the altar, and the relief 
of the wretched. Incapable him- 
self of those fralities which dishon- 
our human nature, yet is he com- 
passionate to those of others: he 
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is indulgent to his fellow-creatures 
| as severe to himself. He regards 
| the peasantry, whose spiritual min- 
ister he is, as his own family, and 
on all occasions shares his slender 
patrimony with them. In short, 
he possesses every virtue that can 
adorn a priest, without those de- 
fects which degrade the man— 
I should not think it necessary to 
describe his character to you, if it 
were not to convince you how wor- 
thy he is of that confidence which 
the first Lords of Italy reposed in 
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‘ him. 
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‘ One day a splendid carriage, 
drawn by a set of beautiful hotses, 
and accompanied by a numerous 
and superb retinue, stopped at the 
parsonage-house of Peschia. A 
young man got out, whose coun- 
tenance more distinguished him 
than the richness of his apparel, 
and proved him to be a Nobleman 
of the first rank. Having Intro- 
duced himself to Signor Chryos- 
tome, he remained with him above 
two hours ; after which he return- 
edto his carriage, and took the 
road to Venice, having previously 
bestowed on the good Curate 
every testimony of esteem and 
friendship. I have since learned 
what passed at this interview, and 
will inform you. 


‘ At one of those assemblies 
which have rendered the Carnival 
of Venice so famous and attrac- 
tive, the young Lorenzi, the only 
son of Prince Feducci Cornaro, 
and last of one of the most noble 
families of the Republic, became 
enamoured of a young and beauti- 
ful girl, of the province of Berga- 
ma. Thecharms of her features 
and the graces of her manners 
were characteristic of the endow- 
ments of her mind. Lorenzi, who 
knew not before what love was, 
new felt that passion in its utmost 
excess.—FHis mistress did not dis - 
courage his addresses ; she allow- 
ed him to hope, and when she left 
him, consented to encourage his 
future attentions. 








to profit by her condescension ; but 
he found that Fortune had not 
been so favourable as Nature to 
the idol of his heart. Florina 
(for so she was called) was the 
daughter of a tradesman of Ber- 
gama, who through the recom- 
mendation of one of the officers of 
the Senate of Venice, had obtain- 
ed a situation under that Assem- 
bly, and had been dead about five 
years. His widow had retired to 
the country, and lived upon the 
produce of her labour, which con- 
sisted in making silken fillets, with 
which most of the Italians confine 
their hair, inthe same manner as 
the Spaniards of Andalusia. Flo- 
rina assisted her mother. She 
seldom went out—saw no one, but 
lived a modesc and recluse life.— 
Once a year, in Carnival time, her 
mother took her to the Ridotto ; 
but, as her aye and infirmities did 
not allow her to mix in the diver- 
sions, she entrusted her daughter 
to one of the inferior conductors 
of the festival, with whom she was 
acquainted. 


‘It was thus she became ac- 
quainted with Lorenzi. Her 
young and inexperienced heart 
beat in unison with the one she 
had captivated: a second intet- 
_ view completed her defeat. 





| ‘From that time an intimate, 
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_of many a bitter regret. Lorenzi 


‘ The young lover delayed not ! and Florina, abandoned to an amo- 
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‘Six months afier she vave 
birth to a child, the care and edu- 
cation of which Lorenzi entrusted 
to Chrysostome. Florina, as I 


‘rous passion, doubted now but it 
would be crowned by marriage ; 
the vanity of the mother was flat- 
tered at seeing her daughter the 
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mistress of a grandee, and she 
secretly hoped she should soon 
call him her son-in-law. 


afterwards learned, took the veil 
ina monastery distinguished for 
the severity ofits rerulations ; and 


‘The latter who thought this || * few years after, her mother died. 


-circumstance would be the means 
-of forwarding the marriage and 
happiness of her daughter, receiv- 
‘ed her confession with joy, and in- 
formed Lorenzi of it ; who re- 
doubled his tenderness, and the 
-next day proposed to his father to 
unite him by marriage with her 


.to whom he was already united by 
love. 


©The son of Lorenzi was 
brought up by the Curate of Pes- 
chia as his nephew, under the 
name of Antoni. I am nearly of 
his age ; he was constantly at my 
mother’s house, where I was al- 
ways with him; we passed our 
earliest years together, and scarce 
ever quitted each other. 





-*Chrysostome was informed of 
our attachment. To an heart truly 
amiable, he added an understand- 
ing perfectly cultivated. Among 
the different branches of science 
with whieh he was acquainted, 


‘ Bat such was not the intention 
of the haughty Conarro. After | 
having reproached his son with the | 
bascness of his passion, he ordered | 
him, without delay, to break offa 


connection with a girl, who,though , j 
; Watt 8 that of botany delighted him most. 
she might with propriety be his ; 


bf i ; He wished to inspire Antoni ith 
tnistress, could not, without an In- | : + Oe 
| : ; - | a taste for it ; but the studyof the 
sult to his family, become his Y A : 
wife mincral chemistry engaged his at- 
:; tention, and he cbtained a high 
reputation for his excellence in it. 











* The grief of the young Jord 





was incxpressible, and was aug- 
mented by the reproaches of Fic- 
ina’s mother. As to Florina, 
who loved too sincerely to be ac- 
‘uated Ly pride or interest, she 
endeavoured to console her lover, 
and to calm her mother: she suc- 
ceeded, and in the midst of her 


misfortunes was happy ; she suf- | 


fered them for an adored object, 
and could secure his welfare by 


pe Te: | 
that which in the eyes of the pre- | 


diced was her owm shame. 
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He had not however neglected 
the fine arts for the study of the 
profound and useful ones: he 


‘was equally skilled in celebrating 


the praises of Heaven upon the 
majestic harp,or attuning his man- 
dolin to the soft strains of love. — 
To the most captivating manners 
he added a good character, a spot- 
less soul, and a genius equally 
brilliant and solid. 


‘ Chrysostome, who was guided 
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in the education he bestowed upon 
Antoni by the advice of his father, 
who came every two or three 
months to see him, destined him 
for the Church ; but the son of 
Lorenzi had received from his 
father a heart which the good Cu- 
rate had not consulted, and he pre- 
ferred the love ofa young maiden 
to the ministry of the altar. 

“ That young maiden was my- 


self :—we loved each other from | 


the cradle as brother and sister : 
arrived at riper years, he gather- 
ed garlands of flowers to present 
tome ; and now we have reached 
maturity, our minds, which resem- 
ble each other, have been direct- 
ed towards the same objects.—I 
ewe to him the little I possess ;-it 
is to him 1 am indebted for desiring 
to learn. Love and innocence 
were the basis of an attachment 
which constituted the happiness 
of our early years, and which time 
promises to increase. 

* It was thus the poor and guilt- 


less heart of Zanetta, actuated by | 
those virtuous and heavenly senti- - 


ments, which were her chief orna- 
mient, poured into mine the secrets 
of her innocent loves; but. as: it 
received them, the emposioned 
leven which fermented in- it, 
changed and corrupted their puri- 
ty. While that amiable girl was 
unfolding her own. soul, mine, 
soured by my own miseries, and 
jealous of her happiness; medita- 


ted the means of depriving her of |' 


him, who was the cause and ob- 
ject of it. 
(To be continued.) 


For the Lady’s Miscellany. 
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A MEMOIR 


OF AN UNFORTUNATE FEMALE. 


A few days since, being called » 
tothe debtor’s prison of this city, 
to see a friend who had _ unfortu- 

nately came there by his own im- 
| prudence ; and asfoy that, it may 
be said that it is most generally by 
our own imprudence, wantof judg- 
ment and calculation, that we 
bring upon ourselves our own 
miseries and misfortunes. 
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During my continuance there, 
curiosity led me to an apartment, 
where I beheld a number of for- 
lorn females; and among the rest, 
one whose air ef modesty and 
gracefulness of manners betrayed 
asuperiority of accomplishment, 
and whose appearance and natural 
deportment I was sensible had 
seen and enjoyed better days. 
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Y. advanced towards her, and 
; could not forego asking her, by. 
| what error in life came she hith- 
ere. She saw from my appearance 
that I seemed to pity her deplora- 
bie situation, and with a seeming 
‘intent to give me some little rela- 
tion of herself}.and in languave 
fraught with meckness and simpli- 
i city, she answered— 
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“ Why, sir, from a person situa- 


i ted as I am in life, an inhabitant o: 
| this scene of disgrace and wreich- 
' 

|, edness, frith is rarcly ecfecicd,. 
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“nd when spoken but very seldom 
believed, but since you have con- 
descended to notice me, I shall feel 
a plesure in gratifying your curi- 
osity. 





“TJ am the daughter of an afflu- 
ent and respectable merchant in 
Philadelphia ; received my educa- 
tion at Bethlehem, where 1 was pla- 
ced by my parents under the in- 
struction and protection of a very 
celebrated and respectable tutor- 
ess, until I was nearly seventeen) 
when my brother ia a vacation from | 





: ‘ 
Princeton College, in company | 


with a young gentlemaii, a class 
mate of his, by the name of AJur- 
fon, paid me a visit about a year 
since, and by their repeated solici- 
tations I concluded to accompany 
them home to iny fathers. 


“ Murton was from the south- 
ard, and being the son of an inde- 
pendent planter, to his natural ad- 
dress, his mamy opportunities had 
added those affable and winning 
accomplishments that were calcu- 
lated to impose upon my credulity 
and inexperience. 


“He stayed with us at my fa- 
ther’s house some time, till chance 
had given him many opportunities 
of making an avowal of his senti- 
ments and professed attachments 
to me of love and affection, which 
I received with that warmtl na- 
tural to youthful credulity. 


“ Having impressed my father 
with the belief of the honor and 


rectitude of his intentions, he gain- 








| 


ed his consent that I should ac- 
company him in his carriage to 
visit his sisters at Charleston, with 
the novelty of which I was much 
pleased. 


“The weather being good, we 
left my father’s house and pro- 
ceeded en our journey ; and you 
will pardon me, with the keenest 
pangs of regret I tell you, that I 
little thought the next fair morn 
would find me no longer virtuous: 


‘Tn violation of the most sacred 
principles of confidence and hos- 
pitality, thus was my happiness 
und the peace of my family des- 
troyed forever. 


“ And while they were cherish- 
ing, as they thought, the compan- 
ion of their son and daughter, they 
nurtered a viper, who has planted 
stings in their bosom that no time 
nor season can extract. 


“]T was carried to Charleston, 
and abandoned to my own wretch- 
edness, and an unpitying world — 
The clime not agreeing with my 
constitution, I came to this cily, 
where froin necessity and @isgrace, 
having been obliged to lead a vi- 
cious course of jife, you now find 
me here by the means of an un- 
feeling creditor, whose demand I 
am unable to satify.”’ 


The piteous tale, and the pen- 
sive air and plaintive voice with 
which she told it, I found was get- 
ting the better of my feelings, be- 
ing unable to relieve her distresses, 
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I turned away, and could not help 
exclaiming to myself—thus we see 
the calamities and miseries of 
life so unequally distributed. It 
seems as if misfortune aim’d her 
deadliest blow, where virtue and 
innocence once did and still would 
wish to preside. ‘here to behold 
she who once was happy with for- 
tune and with friends, who had not 
only tasted, but experienced luxury 
and ease; who once was as inno- 
cent and blooming as the morning 
rose, whose beauty ne’er had its 
rival, and whose gaiecty knew no 
guile, now reduced to the scanty 
charity ef a merciless world. 


Alas ! how little they avail thee 
hnow—the damp walls of a prison, 
and the screeches of the corrupted 
victims of disgrace, thy only com- 
panions and consolation. 

ReLator. 








Lor the Lady’s Miscellany. 


CHAT TERER—No. IL. 


*¢ The man whose sole ambition is af- 
ter fame, will be always in raptures 
when he receises praise from the judi- 
cious; but he who wishes at the same 
time to improve himself, and be useful 
to others, will be more pleased with ad- 
snonitions than encomiums.” Hit. 


I am sensible that nothing is so 
easy as to give praise, and nothing 
50 difficult as to administer refroof 
toa friend; but the intended pur- 
pose in regard to him who bestows 
‘hem, is never answered by the 
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first, while it is indubitably pro- 
cured from the other, though it 
made no part of the original con- 
sideration. 


We hate and despise the man 
who loads us with applause which 
we clo not deserve, even while we 
accept it; and on the other hand, 
we have the assurance of one of 
the wisest of men, that Ae who re- 
frroveth aman shall find more fa- 
vour with himin the end, than he 
who flattereth him. 


Admonition on occasion of er- 
rors is the greatest act of amity 
one man canexert towards ano- 
ther; yet though the world never 
abounded more with what are cal- 
led friends than at present, this 
honest, this worthiest office, was 
perhaps never in such utter con- 
tempt or disregard. A man’s in- 
timates are always the first to see 
his foibles, but they are the last in 
the world that will put him in 
mind of them ; they would esteem 
ita breach of good manners to tell 
him of his faults or foibles to his . 
face, though they do not see that it 
is a breach of friendship to be 
merry with them in his abscene ; 
or even to make themselves the oc- 
casion of subjecting him to the 
ridicule of others, who would for 
the want of abilities or opportuni- 
ties, never otherwise have found 
them gut. 


There is indeed but one circuim- 
stance under which people, who 


i have called themselves by this 
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name, usually break through the 
rule—that is in case of a quarrel. 
But how disingenous and subtile 
must it appear to a candid obser 
ver to hear every miscarriage, eve- 
ry il thing that two such people 
have known of one another, thrown 
out with viruleut rage, to disgrace 
and vilify the person, under the 
warmth of an animosity, while not 
the least hint had ever been given 
of any one of them under the 
sanctity of friendship. 





Reproof from fiiends actuated 
duly by that amiable principle, and 


delivered with candour, would sel- | 


com fail of its end; I know none 
umong the social duties that is ea- 
sier in the execution, none the ob- 
'igations to which are more sacred 
ev indispensable, nov apy that is 
calculated so eminently for the 

enefit as well ef the community 

s of the individuals. Little faults 





re reproved with temper, and ail 
-aults are little ones at fiist; no 
aan becomes abandoned ali at 
‘ BCce. 


Friends are the people who have 
mportunities of seeing these first 
.pproaches to ill, and they are 
‘hose from whom private admc- 
: ition will be best received, and 
will make the strongest impres- 
sion. How just a pride would a 
nan take in having preven- 
4 in their infancy, ills that 
when grown up, would have been 
remediable ! How noble a tri- 
emph must it be in his own 


- 


wuoughts, to reflect that he has’ 


| 
| 
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made a person his friend, and an 
honor to society, who would other- 
wise have becn an enemy and re- 
proach to it! 


The whole world will declare, 
that it is net reconcileable with a 
profession of friendship to see a 
man throwing away his fortune and 
not admonishing himself for it— 
but the very people who would not 
be witnesses to this without ex- 
claiming against it, will see him 
throw away his virtue, bis reputa- 
tion, his eternal welfare, without 
one thought that itis their duty to 
put him in mind he is doing wrong. 
Cusiom has rendered this negiect 
familiar, but it is against all reason 
to be swayed by that custom: our 
friends indeed have a right to this 
assistance from us; and by that 
generous principle that makes 
ail men cur brethren, that thinks 
nothing of human species unailied to 
it, every one has the same lav ful 
cluim to it. 


The excellent series of precepts 
delivered in some of the first books 
of the old Testament, tells us that 
if we see the ox or the ass of a 
stranger, nay, of one that hates us, | 
going out of its way, or sinking 
under its burther, we are to bring 
it back or reiieve it. There is 
ncta humane breast but what glows 
with a generous warmth of reading: 
alesson of so noble charity; what 
infatuation is it then that the heart, 
which receives with applause that 
command of doing good to the 








brute servan. of an enemy, should 
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hesitate at performing it for the 
person of his friend ? 


It is not only in regard to our 
friends, indeed, that we are to look 
upon admonition as a duty ; it is 
not less to ourselves. Though 
human justice can only punish the 
person who commits the offence; 
conscience, and he who is to con- 
firm that sentence hereafter, which 
conscience never fails to pass upon 
our faults when they are commit- 
ted,‘ will condemn the man who 
looked on and said what he sight 
have prevented, as an accessary to 
the crime. 


I do not know a greater scandal 
to society than to make ourselves 
merry with the follies or the crimes 
of others, who are not present ; if 
we would prefer the being honest to 
the appearing witty, and give our 
censures a softer turn while we 
directed them to the only ears that 
could be profited by them, we 
should cut off so nefarious a plea- 
santry. 


I am aware that the general ex- 
cuse from so essential a duty to 
ourselves, so good an office to our 
friends, to the whole human spe- 
cies, and to society itself, as com- 
posed of them, will be that it is 
doing a disagreeable service, and 
that it hurts a man of a tender or 
but of a polite disposition, to say 
any thing to a man he esteems, that 
may give uneasiness. For my 
own part this is an uneasiness I 
shall always think the man who 
gives me, and esteem him as one 


= 








who mitigates a penalty I have in- 
curred, and sets his private cen- 
sure ih the place of that of the 
world. I shall Jaugh at the false 
delicacy that would suppress so 
important an act of friendship, and 
look upon him who calls himself 
my friend, and see me running in- 
to errors, but declines telling me 
so for fear of giving me pain, as I 
would on the man who saw me 
poisoned and wouid not help me 
toa remedy for fear of informing 
me I was in danger. 


The man who sees virtue and 
friendship in their true light, will 
know that the latter cannot sub- 
sist when the former is broken’ 
upor ; if not for his friend’s sake, 
yet merely for his own, if he were 
happy in the acquaintance, he 
would though he wanted a better 
motive, admonish him against 
things which wou.d muke it neces- 
sary to give him up; if his pii- 
vate rsmonstrance failed, he would 
appeal to their acquaintance as the 
judges between them ; and if their 
voice had no effect to remove the 
cause of complaint, he would drop 
his acquaintance, as he no longer 
found him the man with whom he 
made it. 


Such is the conduct, reason and 
humanity requires of us, and such 
are the precepts of that divine 
monitor, who has adopted all his 
instructions to awe natural condi- 
tion, and who in the case of a tres- 
pass in a brother, advises us first 
to tell him his faults between our- 
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selves and him alone ; if he refuse 
to hear, to make one.or two others 
the witnesses between us . if this 
fail, to refer the cause to more 
numerous and equitable judges ; 
and if he refuse to hear those, to 
let him thereafier be to us as a 
heathen and a publican. 


LABEO. 
Cherry-Street, Fuly 10. 








For the Lad:’s Miscellany. 


The Paphian Bowers, Month of Roses. 


Messrs. Printers, 

As your paper is duly reccived 
in the immortal regions where I 
1 reside, I peruse them as they 
come out: and whereas a person 
has answered Morden’s Soliloquy, 
under the signature of Nuptial 
Ties, but instead of amending or 
confuting the effusion of that dull 
spienetic mortal, he has actually 
disclosed the only effectual reme- 
dy that ever has or wiil be found 
to alleviate the pain that a wound 
from my arrow creates (religion. ) 
Now this is to inferm him or her 
(for I rather suspect itis the pro- 
duction ef a disappointed old maid) 
that if they attempt to enter the 
labyrinth of matrimony by any 
other road than I direct, they may 
be assured, that though prudence 
may guard them from the thorns 
that skirt the way, they will have 
the shoals of indifference, the 
quicksands of jealousy, and the 
rocks of contention to encounter ; 
for as the articles of agreement 





| that were drawn between Hymen 
| and me (at the creation) is not 
| hor ever will be cancelled, though 
they demand : interest is using the 
) utmost of his endeavours to have 
! have it thought so : he is bound 
_ by them to punish all those who 
| presume to enter his temple with 
any other guide than yours to com- 


mand, Cupp. 


TO MORDEN. 





P.S. As Iam rather apprehen- 
| Sive that the wound inflicted by 
Emma’s blooming check was not 
deep enough, beware, I have ano- 
ther arrow in store if you provoke 
me by presuming to doubt my 
power, to bend you to my will, in 
defiance of your philosophy.— 
Your friend, as may be. 
Curtin. 


enter ee ne 





For the Lady's Miscellany. 
Mr. Wizzard, 

As I perceive by the last number 
of the Lady’s Miscellany, you are 
very apt at answering questions 
concerning the Lacies, I wouid beg 
the liberty of suggesting the fol- 
lowing ones for your considerauon. 


Every fine day, why are the 
young ladies more numerous than 
young gentlemen walking up and 
down Broadway ° 


Why are the young ladics more 
fond of shopping than the young 





gentlemen ? 
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What makes them girt them- 
selves so tight round the waist, and 
often to appear killing genteel ? 


What makes them have tea- 
parties, and visit se much more 
frequent than the young gentle- 
men ? 


What is the reason of their be- 
ing more “long-tongued’? than 
young men? 


What is the reason that the 
“female part of God’s creation” 
have more voladility than the male 
part? 


And lastly, be pleased to tell 
the reason, why they never can 
keep a secret 2 


The foregoing seem to be traits 
in the female characters, which I 
have always rank’d among the un- 
accountables, and by your happy 
knack, if you will have the kind- 
ness to answer them I shall be 
quite obliged. 

Yours, &c. 


- 


Jacx Dovwsr. 








For the Lady’s Miscellany. 
VARIETY. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTEDs 


A man in Forris, who was blind 
from his infancy, and whose inge- 
nuity in mechanics has excited 
much astonishment, was lately 








committed to goai, on a charge of 
entering into several shops by 
means of keys which he had made 
for the purpose, and carrying off 
goods of every description. It is 
said, that owing to the peculiar 
construction of one of the locks he 
had devoted a great portion of 
three years in making a key to fit 
it. 


A Christening. On Tuesday 
last, was initiated as a Christian, in 
the parish church of Stiliinton, in 
Yorkshire, by the Rev. William 
Oddie, Ruth ‘North, of that place, 
aged 80 years. The sponsers were 
her son, aged 60, and her two 
daughters, also well advanced in 
years. It is presumed the cerc- 
mony of the godmother’s handing 
the infant into the arms of the 
clergyman, was dispensed with 6m 
this occasion, the godchild being of 
the jolly order ; and we know the 
reverend divine is not very athletic, 


Singular effects of a storm, A 
thunder-storm or tornado was ex- 
perienced in the vicinity of St. 
Albans, (Ver.) one day last month, 
during which a number of houses 
were unroofed, several horses and 
cattle killed, and forests levelled by 
the violence of. the wind—and also 
the door and corner-stone of the 
jail in St. Albans so shattered and 
broken, that two prisoners were 
blown out—one at the door and the 
other through the corner, and one 
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of them has never been heaid of 
since ! 


The once-famous Asiatic JWa- 
bob, Paul Benfield, who brought 
from the East-Iidites, a fortune of 
little less than a nuillion sterling, 
died lately at Paris, in very indi- 
gent circumstances, 


Bonaparte has produced so 
Many extraordinary events, and 
has acquired such a command 
over the affairs of the Continent, 
that it would not be surprising if 
he were to order the ci-devani 
Pope to marry the Ex-Linpress 
Josephine. 

THt EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
To the Editor of the Morning Post. 
Dea: Sir, in your paper one day in last 

week, 

A squib, meaning nothing I hope, 
Appear'd, saying Jioney might takea 

new freak, 

And force me to marry the Pope, 


- ——— 
Hereditary Titles, &c. ridiculed. 
The following anecdote is re-- 
lated in the life of the famous. 
Andrew Fletcher : “ Fletcher 
used to say with Cromwell and 
Milton, that the trappings of mon- - 
archy and a great aristocracy 
would patch upa very clever lit- 
tle commonwealth. Being in com- 
pany one day with the witty Dr- 
Pitcairn, the conversation turned . 
on a person of learning whose his- 
tory was not distinctly known to 
all present. “ I know the man: 
well,” said Fletcher; “ he was 











If he should tho’ compe! me to new mar- 
riage vows, 
What I’ve suffered could ne’er be 
surpassed , 
True it is I should have a most sad 
wretched spouse, 
But could he be worse thun the last 2 
JOSEPHINE. 


EPIGRAM, 
On Bonaparte’s demand'ng the Emperor 
of Austria's daughter in marriage- 


That Francis to make a bad Peace was 





beguil'd, 


hereditary professor of divinity at 
Hamburgh.”—Hereditary proles- 
sor !”’ said Pitcairn, with a jaugi 
of astonishment and cerision— 
“ Yes, Doctor,” replied Fetcher; 
‘ hereditary professor of divinity. 
What think you of a hereditary 
king £” 


We: understand that a British 
ship of war has lately been dis- 
covered on Lake-Cntario, 44 miles 
East of the Fort, about 20 feet be- 
low the surface of the water, which 
was lust 80 years ago. ‘This ves- 
sel was going across the Lake, 
from Niagaria, to Kingston, on the 
opposite shere, and had several 
British Oficers, and others, as. 
passengers, when she sunk. 


—--—oo 


Marblehead, July 9. 





Has been certainly long understood : | 
And now after all taking-from him his | 
ch'ld, 

The Corsican will haye his bleod. 


Saturday, arrived at this port 
brig Cato, Capt. Lewis Girdler, 
from Corunna and Isle of May, 35 
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days from the latter, where he tar- 
ried one day—says a fever raged 
there with the greatest. violence, 
supposed to proceed from want oi 
rain, as they had not experienced 
any for four years—Gould not teli 
what number had died, but victims 
“o it were falling every day. One 
of the inhabitants informed bim he 
had lost 9 sons, and another $, in 
avery short space of time. ‘The 
island contains about 800 inhabi- 
tants, 


Marsyuat BassoMmrreRRE. 


It was customary with this com- 
mander when any of his seldicrs 
were brought before him for be- 
nious offences, to say to them * By 
‘G—, brother, you or I must be 
hanged ;” which was a sufficient 
denunciation of their fate. A spy 
being discovered in his camp, was 
addressed in this language ; and 
the next day, as the Prevost was 
carrying the man to the gallows, 
he pressed earnestly to speak with 
the Marshal, alledging he had 
something of importance to com- 
municate. The Marshal being 
made acquainted with his request, 
exclaimed in his rough and hasty 
manner, “ It is the way of all 
these rascals ; when ordered for 
exeecution, they pretend some 
frivolous story, merely to reprieve 
themselves for a few moments : 
however, bring the dog hither.” 
Being introduced, the Marshal 
asked him what he had to say ? 

Why, my Lord,” said the cul- 











prit, “ when first I had the honor 
of your conversation, you were obli- 
ging enough to say, that either 
you or I must be hanged :—now, 1 
come to know wether it is your 
pleasure to be so; because if you 
wont, I must, that’s all.” The 
Marshal was so pleased with the 
address that he pardoned him. 





He who lives disorderly one 
year, does not live comfortably for 
five years to come. 
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TO OUR PATRONS, 


Our credits for paper never execed- 
img three months, and having to pay 
cash for every thing else necessary to 
the printing the Lady’s Miscellany, we 
are obliged to alter our terms to quar- 
terly payments. 

—— 

The City Inspector reports the death of 
42 persons in this city and suburbs dur- 
ing the last week.—wviz. 8 men, 12 wo- 
men, 14 bays, and 8 girls. 

—— 

Among the attractive novelties 
exhibited in honor of our nation’s 
birth, on the 4th instant, none are 
more pleasing than the extraordi- 
nary assemblies of the Ladies in 
different places, where they have 
appeared to the number of many 
hundreds, chiefly in uniform dress, 
and decorated the processions and 
entertainments with their presence. 
All our festivities and commemo- 
rations would be tempered and 
sweetened by female participation, 
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Fatal Accident —Ou the 15th inst. 
Mr. Moses T. Crane was shot 
through the body and immediate- 
ly expired. The circumstances as 
related to us, are as follows ; Mr. 
C. sent a boy to bring him a fowl- 
ing-piece, while he (Mr. C.) was 
engagedin cleaning another ; the 
boy returned with the gun, and 
standing near the deceased with | 


few feet of Mr. C. when the gun 
went off, and the contents were 
lodged in the most vital part of Mr. 
Crane’s body, who fell and expi- 
red without a groan. M. Ad. 


a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Quiz is inadmissible, from the 
personal allusions in his piece. 

Chatterer to Censor, will be attended to 

Cosmetic Doctor is inadmissible, for 
reasons which will be explained to the 
author in a private interview. 


= 


Frratas—In the communication sign- 
ed “ Adven,” inserted inthe 11th No. 
of the Miscellany, in the 5ih page, 1st 
line, for “ fertility,’” read ‘“‘ futility ;” 
and in 6th paragraph, for “ the gener- 
ality Known,” read “too generally 
known.” 

In Gensor, No. I, 48th line, instead of 
reading ‘* not attempting to reason upon 
their impropriety, as there are certain 
principles of good sense, to overstep 
which would be treason,” read, not at, 
tempting to reason upon their impro. | 
priety, as there are certain principles of 
good sense, which to reason upon would 
be treason. —77ti: line, instead of “ as,’ 
read ** at.”"—The word “ us,” should 
have been thus—“ us.” * Examply 
gratia,” should be exempli gratia, 





Eee 


@n Tuesday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Moore, Mr. Samuel Vay, 
of Salem, to Miss Leah Donnely, of 
Staten Island. 


MARRIED, 


} 
' 


On the \8th inst. at the Friends 
meeting in Liberty-street, Benjamin 
Clark, esq. counsellor at law,te Miss 
Deborah Franklin, daughter of 


the muzzle of the piece within a |, 7#omas Franklin, merchant, all of 


| this city. 


On Monday evening last, the 
16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Richard 
Moore, Mr. Thomas S. Uffington, ta 
hiss Ann Hallett, both of this city. 


At Cedar Swamp,L. I. on Thurs- 
day evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr, Hart, Mr. Rowland P. Allen, 
merchant of this city, to Miss Sarah 
Townsend, daughter of Hulet 
Townsend, of the former filace. 


At Say-Brook, (Con.) Mr. F. 





Jarvis of New-Haven, to the beau- 
tiful and celebrated Miss Sarah 
M’ Hart of the former place. 





——— - 


DIED, 
On Tuesday afternoon, after a 
short illness, Mr. Thomas Alderson, 
aged 23 years. 


On Tuesday evening, after a long 





and tedious iliness, Mrs. Thomasin 
Gordon, aged 60 years. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. John 
Knox, merchant. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Wile 
liam Hammond, cartman. 

At Philadelphia, Mrs. Sarah Er- 








| qvin, relict of Capt. George Erwin 
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Farewell, dear girl: alas ! a long adieu 
To all dhe pleasure which the town 
affords ! 
By fate I’m urged to fly, my tove, from 
you, 
For legal science in our Northern 
woods. 


Yes! Hudson’s length shall ebb and 
flow between, 
While of’t I watch its stilly gliding 
eourse— 
And oft Pll trace the twilight’s fading 
gleam, 
With secret pangs of: bitterest re- 
morse. 


Each morn before Aurora wakes, I'll 


| 














«+ 


At e’en, when Sol illumes the Western 
clouds 
That hang suspended o'er the distant 
lake ; 
I'll feel for thee, expos’d to apish clouds? 
Till thro’ my bosom ev'ry fibre shake* 


No more, sweet maid! but may I tar 
away 
Expect thou wilt by soft compassion 
taught, 
A languid look unguardedly betray, 


Or for your Edgar bear a tender 
thought. 


Could I but think so, lovely fair, e’en 
now 
I'd almest wish this instant to de- 
part; 
Sorrow nomore should lash my thoutght: 
{ul brow, 
Nor sadness bind triumphant round 
my heart—adieu. 


May mocest virtue life’s fair flow’r 
adorn, 
Thy bosom still with ev’ry blooming 
grace ; 
There- may it flourish safe from ev'ry 
storm, 
And spread its lustre o’er thy glow- 
ing face. 
EDGAR. 
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rise eum |S ame 
And o’er the dew-bath’d fields direct 
my way SELECTED 
To agg grove to vent my early For the Lady’s Miscellany. 
IPDS, 
Until the sun shall kiss the infant day. A SONG, 
jtten in 1791, by the Rev. Dr. Duwi 
Then to my books I’ll homeward muse ee ae ee ighs 
along, Look, lovely maid, on yonder flower, 
And vainly strive Eliza’s frame to And see that busy fly, ‘ 
lase : Made for the enjoyment of an hour, : 
song ' | \ 
While silent thought is wrapp’d in || See; round the rose he lightly moves, * 
sad recluse. } And wantons in the sun, ' 
ee , ke 
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r | This little life in joy improves, While G‘Donnel is poor shall M‘Kenna | 
} And lives befure ‘tis gone. have gold, 
* b . ‘ 
§ From this instinctive wisdom learn, Or ae d Sue a limb of O'Don.- 
i ’ nel is bare | 


Nor leave to days supreme concern, 


i 4 . . } e 
-Till morrow’s morn arise. While sickness and hunger thy sinews 





Patina: oo 


| The present hour to prize ; 
























assail, 
| Say, loveliest fair can st thou divine, Shvil M‘Xenna unmov’d quaff his mad; 
‘That morrow’s hidden doom, der of mead ; 
iia Know’st thou, if cloudless skies will |! On the haunch of a deer shall M‘Kenma 
1 shine, regule, 
( Or Heaven be wrap'd in gloom. While a chief of Fyrcoonel 4 is a gointing 
| Fond man, the trifle of a dog, ee homes | 
ot Enjoys the morning light, , 
ee Nor icles his panies play No? enter my dwelling, my feast thou 
bf ; Must end before ’tis night- thou shel sham 
i fe! On my pillow of rashes thy head shall 
6} The present joys are all we claim,’ | recline : 
f The past are in the tomb, And bold is the heart of the hand that 
And, like the poet’s dream of fame, will dare 
The future never come. To harm but one hair of a ringlet of 
thine. 


No longer then, fair maid, delay 
The promis’d scenes of bliss; 
Nor idly give another day 
The joys assign’d to this. 


Then come to my home, ’tis the home 

of a friend, ° 
In the green woods of Truagh theu'rt 

safe from thy foes : 





If then my breast can soothe thy care, 


>T will now that care allay ; _ Six songs of M*Kenna thy steps shal! 
If joy this hand can yield, my fair, attend, 
’T will yield that joy to-day. And their six sheathless skeans shall 


: protect thy repose. 
Quit then. oh qui: ! thou lovely maid, 


“ Thy bashful, virgin pride; 
To-day the happy plot be laid, —— 
The bands to-morrow tied ! 








The purest joys shall be our ewn, PREXTED ASD. FUBLISHED ST 
That e’er to man were giv’n, 

And then bright scenes, on earth begun, 
Shall brighter shine in Heav'n. 





M‘CARTY & WHITE, 


No. 317 Water-street, New-York: 
a in half-searly volumes, containing twenty- 
six numbers each, (issued weekly) at 


THE TRAUGH WELCOME. One Doilar the volume, payable quar- 


From the Irish. 


Shall 1 of O’ 
+ poy 7 Bapadl ‘he chemise | vance. Postage to be paid on all letters 
While M‘Kenna’s wide hearth has a directed tothe Editors, 


faggot to spare ? 


terly. Distant patrons to pay in ad- 














